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DOROTHY STERLING 
AND HER BOOKS 


Doubleday and Company describes Dorothy Sterling as “one of those 
rare people, a native New Yorker. Her early childhood was spent on Wash- 
ington Heights before it was the built-up neighborhood that it is today. She 
planted gardens on the ground now occupied by the Medical Center, picked 
violets along Riverside Drive and at the edge of the Hudson River. A frus- 
trated junior naturalist, her greatest consolation for having to move down- 
town later was being near the Museum of Natural History—a haunt she still 
Summers were spent at a camp 


occupies when at work on her science books. 
in Maine, where she excelled in nature studies, but not baseball. 

“After graduation from Barnard in 1934, Mrs. Sterling worked for ART 
NEWS, the FEDERAL WRITERS PROJECT, and the ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM. The FORUM is a publication of TIME, INC., and in 1941, she was 
transferred to LIFE Magazine, where she worked, first in the Art Department 
as a general researcher, then as “Newsbureau Deskman.” It was at LIFE 
that she got the idea of doing children’s books illustrated in photographs. 

“Dorothy Sterling now writes full time, to the frequent complaints of 
her son and daughter. Her husband Philip, who is with the Publicity De- 
partment of CBS Radio has started helping with research. The Sterlings live 
in Rye, New York, and Myron Ehrenberg, photographer for many of Mrs. 
Sterling's books, is a near-neighbor.” Ernest Crichlow, distinguished Negro 
painter and illustrator, displayed his ability to bring to life historic people 
and scenes in his outstanding jackets and illusrations for Mrs, Sterling's 
FREEDOM TRAIN and CAPTAIN OF THE PLANTER. (The former was 
reviewed in the March, 1954 issue of the NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN). 

Other books by this distinguished writer are: THE BROWNIE SCOUT 
MYSTERY, THE CLUB SCOUT MYSTERY, THE STORY OF THE CAVES, 
UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., WALL STREET, THE STORY OF THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE, TREES AND THEIR STORY, THE STORY OF MOSSES, 
FERNS AND MUSHROOMS, INSECTS AND THE HOMES THEY BUILD, 
BILLY GOES EXPLORING, SOPHIE AND HER PUPPIES, and with her 
husband, POLIO PIONEERS: THE STORY OF THE FIGHT AGAINST 
POLIO.” 

Dorothy Sterling has this to say about hersel!: 

Because the biography was written by Doubleday’s publicity department 
to accompany some of my science books, it takes no notice of my deep inter- 
est in Negro history, past and present. 

It was perhaps a dozen years ago when I first encountered the story of 
Harriet Tubman. 1 was moved by her story, yet puzzled because none of the 
history courses | had taken ever made mention of her. I went on to read 
intensively in the Negro history field, finding story after story that was new to 
me, discovering a fresh and exciting picture of American history. Some of 
my feeling of discovery has been expressed in “Freedom Train, the Story of 
Harriet Tubman” and “Captain of the Planter, the Story of Robert Smalls.” 

While I plan to write other Negro history biographies, I am also inter- 
ested in the present. The children of Little Rock, Clinton, Louisville, Nash- 
ville are direct descendants of the Harriet Tubmans and the Robert Smallses. 
I have reported on their courage and maturity in “Tender Warriors,” a 
In the spring of 
1959, Doubleday will publish a fictional account of a child's first year of 
integrated schooling which I have just completed. 

In addition to writing and keeping house for my husband and two chil- 
dren, | am on the board of the Westchester Urban League and am a member 
of the Rye-Port Chester branch of the NAACP. 

Mrs. Sterling is also an active member of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History and, with her editors, contributed copies of original 


documentary account of life in newly-integrated schools. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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NEGRO SPIRITUALS IN RETROSPECT 


By Waldo B. Phillips, Los Angeles, California 


Historically, it has been written 
and taught that the slaves were satis- 
fied in their position. This has been 
pounded into students by teachers 
for hundreds of years. They claim 
the slaves accepted their position 
gladly and balked at leaving the 
plantation when freedom was grant- 
ed. 

Being aware of the methods of the 
educators to distort and suppress the 
truth, it can easily be understood 
why they would permeate this in 
the minds of the citizens, 

As insight is gained through re- 
search and growth, the superficial 
protective structure has been re- 
moved from history, and as we study 
the past as it really was, we see 
strange and fascinating misconcep- 
tions of the past. 

We see the first and the following 
slave ships landing with the most 
superior stock of Africa. We see a 
free people being forced into a ser- 
vitude that goes against their former 
social mores. These slaves coming 
from the Cradle of Civilization had 
their own conception of God and it 
was not the white image that they 
were forced to accept in America. 

From the first day of slavery they 
dreamed and fought for their free- 
dom. The avenues of escape were 
few. The communication media were 
limited. The only acceptable media 
would be spirituals.' They were to 
he used symbolically to gain their de- 
sired goal, freedom. 

Richard Wright in “White Man 
Listen,” does a beautiful job on in- 
terpreting Negro literature and po- 
ctry.2 He does not go far enough into 
the dual representation to reveal the 
militant attitude of the slave. The 
Negroes’ ability to master the decep- 
tive psychology is clearly revealed 
in J. Chaldnler Harris’ stories of 
Uncle Remus. The stories were told 
to him by the slaves. The rabbit sym- 
bolized the slave. The fox and bear 
represented the white master, It is 
clearly seen representatively how the 
rabbit always outwitted the fox and 
bear and yet, the fox and bear 
thought they had been victorious. 
Paul Robeston writing in “Here I 


Stand,” on pages 74 and 75, tender- 
ly touches upon the symbolic cov- 
erings of the slave spirituals. At 
this point, he hesitates and refuses 
to show the militant undercurrents 
that are present there. Perhaps his 
religious background limits him. 

Theodore Reik, “Listening With 
the Third Ear,” goes deeply into the 
psychological construction of the 
plays of the Shakespearean era. The 
dual construction has been interpret- 
ed and shows strange and interest- 
ing meanings. 

Poetry out of the slave era shows 
the deceptive personality of the peo- 
ple. Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s’ “We 
Wear the Mask,” beautifully dis- 
plays this technique: 

“Why should the world be other- 
wise, 
In counting all our tears and 
sighs? 
Nay, let them only see us, while 
we wear the mask. 


We smile, O Great Christ. our 
cries 
To thee from tortured souls 
arise, 
We sing, but O the clay is vile 
Beneath our feet, and long the 
mile ; 
But let the world dream other- 
wise; 
We wear the mask.” 
In another one of Mr. Dunbar’s 
poems; Ante-Bellum Sermon, we see 
the slaves’ magnificent deceptive abil- 
ity portrayed here :* 
“We is gathahed hyeah my 
brothas 
in dis howling wildaness 
Fa’ to speak some words of 
comfort 
To each othah in distress’—— 


But fu’ feah some one mistakes 
me, 
I will pause right hyeah to say, 
Dat I’m still a-preaching an- 
cient 
I ain't talking about today” 
Studying the many spirituals that 
evolved out of slavery from 1700 
to 1900, it is found that five basic 
subjects are prominent: a vehicle of 


deliverance, the devil, God, Sinner 
and “I”. Each symbol represents 
some prominent character during the 
period. The vehicle represented the 
underground railroad, the devil the 
slave owner, God the abolitionist in 
the North. Sinner represents the 
traitor or betrayer who betrayed the 
slave to the master, the “I” repre- 
sents the slave. 

The militant and freedom seeking 
attitudes that are present in the spir- 
ituals would not in any way injure 
the religious makeup of the slaves 
at that time. It is understood that 
they were a highly religious and 
God fearing folk. This is to show 
that, even being placed in bondage, 
they attempted to seek the level of 
their former existence. This level 
happens to be a state of freedom. 
Historically, in Africa, it is found 
that that country is the cradle of the 
present day social and_ religious 
structure. In no way in interpreting 
the spirituals are they to be shown 
in a hypocritical nature. 


Arranging the songs in sequence 
one can easily see the story of slav- 
ery and the struggle that was put 
forth for freedom. 

It must be understood at first that 
the slaves did not have any authen- 
tic knowledge of the Bible or religi- 
ous history from the point of view 
of the Protestants. During the early 
days of slavery the slaves were nev- 
er taught to read or write. The slave 
owners had kept the slaves disorgan- 
ized and untutored so as to more 
easily control them. 

If the theory runs true to form 
that poetry, novels, and songs are 
products and representative of the 
times, then the spirituals would 
function under the same theory. It 
can be easily noted that the songs 
were always opposed to toils and 
hardships. The desired ends appear- 
ed to be some Utopia where there 
would be Freedom or Peace. 

This would be clearly emphasized 
in “Shout All over God’s Heaven.” 

I got 4 robe, you got a robe, all 

God’s children got a robe 
When we get to Heaven we gonna 
put on our robes 


he 


And shout all over God's Heaven, 

Starting with “Steal Away” we see 
the slave becoming aware of his sit- 
uation and altempting to gain his 
freedom. 

My lord calls me, he calls me by 

the thunder 

I aint got long to stay here 

Green trees bending 

Poor sinner stands a4trembling 

The trumphet sounds within my 

soul 

I aint got long to stay here. 

This song shows there is to be a 
meeting among the slaves. The meet- 
ing is to be conducted by a free- 
man from the north. The song also 
indicates that there are slaves there 
who are to inform on the rebelling 
slaves. The informer is afraid but 
has no choice other than informing 
on his friends to his master. 

The northern freeman is aware 
of this through experiences. Special 
note is given here to the failure of 
Denmark Vessey in 1822. His insur- 
rection was a complete failure due 
to some of the slaves reporting his 
activities to the slave owners. 

Camp meeting in the wilderness, 

There is a camp meeting here to- 
night. 

Don’t let the sinner have no rest, 

There is a meeting. 

The gambling man cannot stand. 

We are going to drive ole Satan 

from the land. _- 

The slaves are planning a meet- 
ing to outline their break for free- 
dom. Some of the slaves are to keep 
the informer busy out of the master’s 
house. Satan, the symbol of the mas- 
ter, is to be driven from the South. 

An old chant familiar in most of 
the Southern Baptist Churches shows 
the slaves conception of the land of 
freedom he is striving for. 

On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand 

and cast a wishful eye 

to Canaan’s fair and happy land, 

where My possessions lie. 

When shall I reach that happy 

place and be forever blest? 

When shall I see my father’s face 

and in his bosom rest? 

Around this time the spirituals 
adopt a different approach to the 
situation. The spirituals are under- 
coated with symptoms of potential 
violence, This is implied in 


“Before I'd be a slave, Before I'd 


be a slave, 

I'll be six feet in my grave and 
go home to my God and be 
free.” 

The slaves had a beautiful tech. 
nique of telling their friends about 
the presence of the members of the 
underground railroad and the avail- 
able room for others seeking free- 
dom. 

Is the old ship of Zion. 

board little children 
It has landed many a thousand, It 

has landed many a thousand and 
There is room for many a more. 

Their attitude toward freedom 
changed violently when they found 
they could escape and live as free 
men. This is revealed in 
Low Sweet Chariot.” 

“Swing Low Sweet Chariot, Com- 

ing for to carry me home 
If you get to heaven before I 
do, coming to carry me home 

Tell all of my friends I am com- 

ing too.” 
The longing and escape attempts 
could be visualized in the above 
songs. 

Around the middle of the eight- 
eenth century when there were many 
insurrections and run-aways this 
song was extremely popular. It sup- 
ported the morale of the slaves that 
were left behind. 

“Most done toiling here, | Broth- 
er, most done toiling here 

I've never been to heaven but 
I’ve been told 

The Streets in heaven are paved 
with gold.” 

The joy that engulfed the slaves 
during this period is openly express- 


ed. 


Get on 


“Swing 


“Before this time another year I 
may be gone 

Out in some lonely graveyard. 
Lord how long? 

My mother broke the ice and 
gone 

By the grace I God I'll follow 
on.” 

That song also shows the slaves’ 
family pattern that he is attempting 
to keep intact. His parents have 
made the trip to the north and he 
is willing to sacrifice anything to 
make the trip. 

The encouraging and more inter- 
esting aspect of the spirituals is 
the slave’s willingness to seek free- 
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dom, and in the meantime encour- 
age the remaining slaves to do the 
same, “There's plenty Good Room” 
shows this very clearly. 
“There's plenty good room. Plen- 
ty good room 
Way in the kingdom.” 

The physical escaping of the 
slaves can be seen in the following 
song: 

“Train is a-coming, train isa- 
coming, train is a-coming. 

coming around the mountain. 

coming around the mountain. 

coming for his children, com- 
ing for his children. 

To carry them to the promised 

land.” 

As the slaves visualized the prom- 
ised land they could see the disap- 
pearance of all the chains of bond- 
age. The slivers of joy they saw in 
a moment of hope could be readily 
understood when they sang. 

“O Mary, don't you weep, don't 
you moan, Oh, Mary, don’t 
you weep, j 

Pharoah’s army got drown, Oh 
Mary, don't you weep. 

One of these mornings around 
three o'clock 

This ole world is going to reel 
and rock.” 

The old familiar song “Ain't gon- 
na study War No More” signifies 
many of the anticipations of the 
slaves. 

“I'm gonna lay down my heavy 
load 

Down by the riverside 

Ain't gonna study war no more 

I'm gonna lay down my sword 
and shield 

Down by the riverside. 

Out of the journey from the south 
to the north, the slaved endured 
many hardships. The hardships were 
so severe they could only be ex- 
pressed in the following: 

“O, I can’t stay away, 

stay away 

Wish I had died in 
Land. 

Children grumbled on the way 
Children forgot to pray. 

Yes. the children did right. 

When they went and had that 
fight.” 

The way was dificult for the 
slaves who escaped to the north. The 
courage and determination they 


I can’t 


Egypts 


‘ 
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showed could be visualized in the 
following: 


“Going to hold out to the end, 
going to hold out to the end, 
Let trials come as they will, 
going to hold out to the end.” 
The two songs which express bet- 
ter their spiritual attitude upon 
reaching the north: 
“Free at last; free at last; | 
thank God I'm free at last 
Satan is mad and | am glad 
He missed the soul he thought 
he had. 
I know Satan and | know him 
well 
| whipped him down at the 
gates of hell.” 


“I've got a song | love to sing 
All my sins done taken away. 
Glory Hallelujah, praise his 
name 
All my sins done taken away.” 
Since the days of slavery the vari- 
ous socializational forces have dis- 
guised the true meaning of the Spirit- 


uals, The job has been done so clev- 
erly and completely that the present 
day Negro readily assumes the psy- 
chological and sociological position 
that has been created for him. His 
conception of historical and current 
value has been ignored because he 
has been duped by the Rags to Rich- 
es tales, 


We have to scrape away the pseu- 
do-socializational leements that have 
covered the true meaining of the 
spirituals and gaze upon the true 
psychological and militant attitudes 
of the slaves and be fascinated by 
the social discontent and the meth- 
ods that were devised to seek free- 


1. Japhet T. Williamson, Waco, Texes 2-24-42, 
1-106, Educator, builder, trader and world trav- 
eler. Born in siavery. He never spent « day 
in slavery since birth. He used his time travel- 
ing throughout the south organizing uprisings 
The spirituals were sung as signals for many 
incidents. in his study at Waco, Texas, his notes 
revealed the origin of spirituals and how they 
were used Credit 6 given him for com- 
posing some of the present day spirituals 

2. Wright, Richard, “White Man Listen,’ Double 
Day and Co 

The complete poems of Pau! 1. Dunbar, 

Copyright, 1896, 1899, 1905, 1913, by Dodd, 
Meed and Company, inc. Permission granted 
6-11-58 
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Because through historical tru 


— For A Great People, 


Because truth has made me u 


Because | have accepted 


ditions of environment, which 


1AM A PROUD AMERICAN 


th, | have discovered my rich 


heritage, which gives me inspiration and hope 


In A Great America — 


nderstand that each individual 


though different is basicly equal to every other individual 
— To Pursue The Blessings Of Liberty — 


the challenge of truth: to 


get the education that is needed to correct unfavorable con- 


have hindered my chances 


— Of Achieving Equality — 


Because I help America, by spreading the truth, which will in- 
spire others to learn how to qualify for full social equality 


— Through Acceptance Of 


Educational Opportunity — 


* WEAR A PROUD AMERICAN BUTTON * 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
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Sterling 


(Continued from page 50) 


prints, including old newspapers and 
pictures relative to the life of Robert 
Smalls, including a copy of the fa- 
mous Confederate Ship, The Planter. 


Not only is she a good writer, but 
Dorothy Sterling is also a painstaking 
and thorough researcher, and the 
work, her book, Captain of the Plant- 
er, took a long time. She visited Beau- 
fort and Charleston, where she read 
old newspapers and talked to oldtim- 
ers who had known Robert Smalls. 
She had two visits from William Rob- 
ert Smalls, who talked of his noted 
iather and gave old clippings and 
photographs. She delved into news- 
paper files, library collections, and 
archives, and corresponded with any- 
one who could give information. 


One of the most dramatic events of 
the Civil War was the seizing of a 
Confederate vessel by a group of 
slaves. It happened one night in May 
1862, and it was accomplished large- 
ly through the daring, careful plan- 
ling, and wise e xecction of one man, 
Robert Smalls. Not only did he steer 
the gunboat safely throug to the Union 
Fleet, but he had the task of imper- 
sonating the ship's commanding ofh- 
cer. In a week’s time, Robert Smalls 
was a celebrity, a national hero. All 
over the North, newspapers praised 
his deed. And it was not to stop here, 
for this young man possessed keen 
insight; his strategy and directions 
were highly respected by Union offi- 
ers. He was advanced first to pilot 
and then to captain of the Planter, 
respected by all wi:o knew him. 


With her ucual warmth and sim- 
plicity, the author here portrays a 
series of episodes in the life of Rob- 
ert Smalls that are filled with drama 
and human interest touches. It was at 
Philadelphia that he first learned to 
read and write, with the aid of two 
tutors, one for day and one for night. 


It was here, too, that this man who 
counseled generals — indeed, who 
became a naval officer himself, was 


forced to leave a street car. But it was 
here in Philadeiphia that his voice 
was heard as he spoke for the new 
South. And he was indirectly 


the 


cause of the passing of the law for- 
bidding discrimination Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Smalls return to Charleston was 
triumphant. Ten thousand freedmen 
with others greeted him and General 
Saxon with a victory celebration. 
The parade, depicting slave scenes, 
slave states and other significant 
events, was over two miles long. 
They carried “We 
know no master but ourselves,” “Free 


signs 


reading: 
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Homes, Free Schools,” “We can Re- 
spect the Purity of the Ballot Box.” 


The remaining portion of the book 
is devoted to the political life of its 
subject. The author traces briefly the 
effoits of Smalls to effect greatly 
needed reforms, first as representa- 
tive, then as Senator for his beloved 
South Carolina. He was vigilant in 


his defense of the Negro’s rights, yet 
he was broad enough to speak for 


William Robert Smalls, son of Robert Smalls. 


= 


Dorothy Sterling at the grave of Robert Smalls. 
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the rights of bis former owners. In 
the Congress of the United States, 
Smalls’ quick wit and ready tongue 
von him more and sore supporters. 
Mrs, Sterling hes written a masterful 
and charming biography of an unus- 
ual man who rose from the depths of 
slavery, and who stopped fighting for 
the rights of man only when he stop- 
ped breathing. 

TENDER WARRIORS, as the title 
suggests, is a deeply moving story of 
the children of the South. Negro and 
white—they are the tender warriors 
of this book. In words and pictures, 
it reveals how the children, their par- 
ents and teachers were affected by the 
Supreme Court's decision on integra- 
tion, 

Here is a decumented account re- 
sulting from interviews and photo- 
graphs obtained by Mrs. Sterling and 
Mr. Ehrenberg on their extended trip 
through the South. 

The with a somber 


story opens 


note. In September, 1957 the clang 
of the school bell was heard through- 
out the land. In a half dozen states 
of the mid-South, students met a cross 
fire of catcalls, hoos and screams, a 
barrage of stones, eggs and oranges, 
and in the night, burning crosses and 
dynamite blasts. 

In Deale, Maryland, twelve car- 
loads of mea with rifles paraded past 
the home of a six-year-old Negro boy. 

In Sturgis, Kentucky, seventeen 
Negro teenagers braved a storm of 
rocks, cans and beer bottles to go to 
school. 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, a 
fifteen-year-old girl held her head 
high as boys shouted, “Go back to 
Africa, you burrhead,” and ducked 
when she was spat upon and pelted 
with erasers. And there was Tennes- 
see and Arkansas as well as other 
places where the mob spirit ruled. 
As the author so aptly put it, 
outrages were not merely the 


these 


spite- 
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fulness of youth bat the product of 
300 years of mis-education. And the 
fect that in many instances the flame 
of hatred was kept alive by adults did 
nothing to further the prestige of this 
“land of the free, and home of the 
brave” in the eyes of the world. 
The massive impact of this book is 
made all the more effective by the 
fact that Mrs. Sterling points out that 
the real warriors are the white chil- 
dren, too, who braved the jeers of 
their classmates to be friendly to the 
newcomers. The others with their 
hate-distorted faces were wounded, 
also —were indeed, battle casualties 
in a war they never made. It goes 
without saying that the courage dis- 
played by the Negro children would 
do credit to the most valiant soldiers 
even in battle for survival. 
Readers, young and old will enjoy 
the personal interviews, they are so 
sincere and authentic. We could all 
iearn from them. Reactions from the 
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children, themselves were: “I think 
it will help America;” “I think they 
have the wrong idea about what peo- 
ple are like. They'd learn things, too.” 
From a ten-year-old, “I wanted to 
change schools very much. Besides, I 
wanted to show that I could do the 
same work they did. And I can.” 
From another, “I didn’t think I want- 
ed to go because I didn’t want to face 
the situation. But then | decided that 
somebody had to do it. Besides, | 
wanted to see how | measured up in 
a white school.” 

Dorothy Sterling closes with a note 
of optimism. There is a firsthand re- 
port on Louisville where successful 
integration is creating a better educa- 
tional system, and a new set of val- 
ues. There is a transcript and photo- 
graphs of the historic panel discuss- 
ion of Negro and white students of 
Little Rock High School, which 
showed so dramatically how young 
people can solve the problem if left 
to themselves. 

There is much that is delightful and 
wholesome as well as dramatic in 
this little treatise. Throughout the 
book, one feels the genuineness of the 
author’s sympathy with and her un- 
derstanding of the problems, the 
heartaches and the triumphs of chil- 
dren, black and white, who faced up 
to situations almost unbelievable. 

The very excellent photographs by 
Myron Ehrenberg complement with 
visual evidence the scholarly and dis- 
passionate objectivity with which 
Mrs. Sterling writes. A comparison 
of average schools for Negroes and 
whites, for example, not to mention 
vast differences in the curricula, will 
leave no doubt that there never has 
and never will be anything but 
FRAUD in this equal-but-separate” 
doctrine. 

This work will cause men and wo- 
men of good and ill will to search 
their conscience and “it should be re- 
quired reading for every school level, 
all editors, clergymen, members of 
Congress,” and the lay public in 
general. 


PLEAS 
Y 
SUBSC 


E RENEW 
OUR 
RIPTION! 


JOURNALIST RECEIVES BID 
TO ALL-AFRICAN PEOPLE’S 
CONFERENCE 

One of the first invitations to ar- 
rive in this country to the All-African 
People’s Conference was received by 
Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, N.Y. 
journalist and Hunter College in- 
structor, who recently returned from 
Liberia. 

The conference is to be held in 
Accra, Ghana, from 5 December to 
12 December. It wis indicated that 
the provisional agenda would be to 
formulate concrete plans and work 
oul the Ghandien tactics and strate- 
gy of the African Non-Violent Revo- 
lution in relation to: 

1. Colonialism and Imperialism 

2. Racialism and Discriminatory 

Laws and Practices 

3. Tribalism and Religious Sep- 

aratism 

4. The position of Chieftaincy un- 

der Colonial Rule and a free 
Democratic Society. 

“The time has the 
preliminary statement, “for an open 
exposure of and an onslaught upon 
the propagators of Tribalism who are 
today the most dangerous black 
agents of the Imeprialists, for it is 
their poisonous policy of inciting Af- 
ricans against Africans, brothers 
against brothers, tribes against tribes, 
which constitutes the greatest obstacle 
to the achievement of United Free- 
dom Fighters Fronts, which alone can 
bring about a speedy end to foreign 
domination.” 


come, notes 


It is felt that it is not until we ex- 
pose and unmask the antipatriotic 
role of those African political career- 
ists whose activities only help the 
Imperialists to maintain their tradi- 
tional policy of divide and rule, the 
last bulwark of Colonialism, will 
Africa regain her lost freedom and 
take her rightful place among the 
Comity of Nations and on an equal 
footing with others. 


In East and Central Africa the “un- 
compromising demand” must be: (1) 
Land to the Africans, (2) Equal vot- 
ing rights for all, and (3) Implemen- 
tation of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights of the United Nations. 

It is also hoped to examine the 
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question of irredentism and to dis 
cuss plans for the regrouping of In- 
dependent African States. 

The Conference will be on a non- 
governmental level, the guest list in- 
cluding representatives of progress- 
ive political, nationalist, trade union, 
co-operative, youth, womens, and oth- 
er organizations, 

In the words of the Convenors, the 
desire is “to formulate and proclaim 
our African Personality, based on the 
philosophy of Pan-African Socialism 
as the ideology of the African Non- 
Violent Revolution.” 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS 

AUSTIN, TEXAS—A second book 
by J. Mason Brewer, author of “The 
Word on the Brazos,” has been pub- 
lished by the University of Texas 
Press, 

Entitled “Dog Ghosts,” the book is 
a collection of tales by one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading Negro folklorists, Dr. 
Brewer is chairman of the division of 
English Language and Literature at 
Huston-Tillotson College in Austin. 

Religious tales, farm and ranch 
tales, animal tales, and others difh- 
cult to classify have been collected by 
Dr. Brewer and included in the book. 

Eight illustrations by John T. Big- 
gers, head of the art department at 
Texas Southern University, Houston, 
are included. The foreword was writ- 
ten by Dr. Chapman J. Milling, folk- 
lorist, historian, and poet of Colum- 
bia, S.C. 

Jet magazine had this to say about 
“The Word on the Brazos:” 

“For humor or pathos, soberness or 
sarcasm, the preacher tales stir the 
reader. ... 

“The book is a welcomed contri- 
bution of a new set of Negro college 
professors, who are using their skills 
to unearth Negro Americana.” 


ATTENTION LIBRARIANS! 
You should include 
a copy of 
AZALIA 
The Biography of 
Mme. €. Azalia Hackley 
M. Marguerite Davenpor 
in your library 
learn how Mme. Hackley had struggled long and 
hard among her own people to raise the stand- 
ards of Negro music, and had spent years of her 
life organizing sch choral groups where many 
of our best-known artists were discov b 
THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc 


1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington 1, D. C. 


= 
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As is probably known by some of 
the readers of this magazine, this 
year we have been in Africa three 


times. On the first visit the occasion 
was the first Ghana Independence 
Celebration. In February the invita- 
tion arrived. 

“Madam, as you will be aware the 
Government of Ghana is making 
active preparations for the celebra- 
tion of the first anniversary of its 
Independence. The ceremonies will 
extend from March first to March 
Oth. 

“T am directed by the Prime Min- 
ister to inform you that he and the 
Government will feel greatly honored 
if you will accept an invitation to 
attend the celebration as guest of 
the Government. Your passage to 
and from Ghana would be paid by 
the Ghana and you 
would be provided with suitable ac- 
commodation at Government expense 


during the period of the celebra- 
” 


Government 


The note ended with: 

“| should be grateful if you would 
let us know 
whether you are able to accept the 
Ghana Government's invitation and, 
if so, the date on which you expect 
to arrive in Ghana. . . 


as soon as possible 


“I have the honor to be, 
obedient servant ete. 

The letter was signed by the “AG. 
(acting) Secretary to the Prime Min- 
ister.” 

It can easily be understood that 
we lost no time in sending our af- 
Wardrobe checking 
and arranging things at home occu- 
pied the next few days. The in- 
jections that are required for most 
travellers were for us only boosters, 
accomplished in one trip to the doc- 
tor’s office, as we'd so recently been 
in Africa. Moreover, Ghana is an 
extremely healthy place. However, 


your 


firmative reply. 


injections are a requirement for all 
Americans, and it could, of course, 
also be a way to keep Ghanians 
healthy! 

Even guests to Ghana have to se- 
cure the necessary travel documents, 


TRIP TO AFRICA 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


but now getting a visa has been made 
much less painful as the actual ap- 
proval is in the hands of the new 
state of Ghana, even though one 
still applies to the British for it. 


We made roughly half of the 
5,000 mile trip via one of the new 
London-bound record-making turbo- 
jet Britannias, 1-14 hours faster 
than any other plane in the skies. 


On the cold rainy night of March 
3rd we set out from New York’s 
huge International (Idlewild) Air- 
port. Met by the press photograph- 
ers, we dutifully posed for the pub- 
licity shots on the steps of the air- 
plane, and soon were on our way. 


We had done a poor job packing 
and we should like to note here that 
friends should be advised not to bur- 
den the traveller with: (1) news- 
papers and periodicals (they are sup- 
plied by the plane); (2) candy 
(more than adequate food and con- 
fections of all kinds are given you 
on the plane; (3) Large floral trib- 
utes (there is no place to put them) ; 
(4) packages to deliver to other 
friends waiting at the other end of 


the line (the most exploitive trick 
of all!) 


We occupied the best of the 18 
seats reserved for first class passen- 
gers (about midplane). However, 


we could probably have had our 


OFF TO AFRICA 
Author Marguerite Cartwright 


“Clear Away for the PMG!" 
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choice, since only three travellers 
were in this part of the plane. 


There were only a few major 
bumps crossing the ocean, and we 
fell asleep, to be wakened by a 
light tap on the shoulder by the 
hostess instructing us to “fill out 
the landing card, we are approach- 
ing the London Airport.” 


At this now familiar stop, there 
was a wait of six hours. It was ex- 
plained that we were to be taken 
to a hotel nearby in the airport town 
(16 miles out from London) which 
is called Stanwell. The lodgings 
turned out to be a reconverted man- 
or house, genteelly shabby, but spot- 
lessly clean and well kept up. The 
plumbing was old-fashioned (every 
3rd door marked “WC”), but 
of the ancient elegance had remained, 

brass fixtures (highly polished). 
tiled hearths, and lovely tinted and 
stained glass windows. The weather 
was ideal, with birds chirping furi- 
ously the first burst of spring in the 
air. The moors very green: 
we saw a stork’s nest from our win- 
dow. 


Reluctantly we left this Mrs. Min- 
niver English countryside and 
boarded the BOAC Strato-cruiser for 
the second part of the trip. Our 
next stop was for refueling in the 
cold gray dawn of the next day at 
Kano, new resplendent with its new 
airport. We were again soon on 
our way, and the chilly remoteness 
soon melted away into the sunny, 
festive, urban atmosphere of Accra. 


lots 


were 


SO THIS IS AFRICA 


We fought our way through a 
stream of photographers, a chorus 
of requests for “a statement,” and, 
thanks to the wonderful efficiency 
of the Ghana escort police and their 
cries of “clear way for PMG” ( Prime 
Minister's Guest), made our way out 
of the terminal. Our ADC (Aide de 
Camp) had effortlessly cleared all 
customs formalities without our even 
knowing it. Before taking posses- 
sion of the new car and driver placed 
at our disposal for the duration of 
the celebration, we agreed to pose 
for pictures and answer the inevi- 
table “how-does-itfeel-to-be-back ?” 
All laughted when we pointed out 
that we'd been in Accra only four 
minutes, and could see just what was 
in view the few feet we'd walked 
from the plane runway. However, 
we agreed that affection for 
Ghana was such that feelings of ex- 
treme pleasure to be back had crys- 
tallized. and from what we'd read, 
great and encouraging progress had 
heen That evening in one 
newspaper under our picture we 
were quoted as having said that we 
“regarded Ghana as (our) home be. 
cause our forefathers came from 
there.” This was at least successful 
mind-reading, except the warmth of 
the welcome was such that we were 
willing to promote Ghana to first 
home if they'd have us! 


our 


made. 


There was a flurry of excitement 
at the main entrance and we noted 
that our distinguished friend, Mr. K. 


NEW GHANA 
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A. (orange-juice-breakfast-with-Ike ) 
Gbhedemah had come to meet us, ac- 
companied by his personal secretary, 
Bill Sutherland originally from 
our Jersey side. 


“You are invited to a private 
luncheon at the Castle with a few 
others, and will just have time to 
drop your bags, freshen up a bit 


Hon. K. A. Ghedemah, Ghana Fi- 


nance Minister. 


Mrs. Kwame Nkrumah 


| 
— 
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and come on over.” we were told, 
and whisked off to our air-condi- 
tioned room at the Ambassador Ho- 
tel, which had been reserved for 
visiting celebration guests. 


The new 


every 


100-bedroom hotel has 
and can 
easily be rated as one of the best 
hotels of its size on the entire con- 


convenience now 


tinent. Aside from the usual grade 
“A” facilities, such as air condi- 


tioning, telephone, private bath and 
its newness, it provides excellent 
service and the decor and appoint- 
ments are modern and in excellent 
taste. We recalled the comment 
made over and over by a first-time 
visitor to Accra when we were there 
the last time: “So this is Africa! 
So this is Africa; I can't believe it 
all this, in Africa!” 


Of course, Accra is not Africa, it 
is not even Ghana, (any more than 
New York is the U. S.). Accra is 
a well-run, modern city with end- 
less surprises in its modernity and 
up-to-date services and equipment. 
There are miles of beautifully paved 
roads, large modern buildings( office 
and the kind you live in), there are 
stop lights and occasional trafhe jams, 
at least two large modern depart- 
ment stores and numerous smaller 
shops, cinemas, a well-organized po- 
lice force, plus health, welfare and 
other services. Schools are every- 
where. 


Perhaps the best advice to an ap- 
proach to the new Accra is first to 
dispose of all of the books that de- 
scribe bush and 
what the recent spate of writers have 
written Accra and_ its 
present governmental set-up, and en- 
visage instead a smallish U.S. mid- 
western center compare it 
with New York, Chicago or Los 
Angeles, but with some of our less 
populated urban spots. 


jungle, discount 


concerning 


not 


We had lingered too long over our 
unpacking and the desk had ‘phoned 
to say that our ADC had returned 
with our car and chauffeur to take 
us to the castle. Making a last- 
minute check, we did remember to 
carry our small pocket French dic- 
tionary, having been told that Mrs. 
Nkrumah was more happy express- 


ing herself in her native Arabic or 
in her second language, which is 
French. 

We were soon on our way to keep 
our luncheon appointment. The trip 
to Christiansborg takes about ten 
minutes, 


... YOUR 1.Q.... 


By Marcuerire CARTWRIGHT 

1. What Broadway Musical starred 
Katherine Dunham and Ethel 
Waters? 

2. Who was the first U.S. Negro 
Catholic priest ? 

3. What Negro scholar turned 
down a teaching job at Har- 
vard? 

. Who was Roland Hayes? 

5. For what is Quinn Chapel in 
Chicago famous? 


ANSWERS 

1. Cabin in the Sky—opened in 
1939. 

2. Rev. August Tolton. 

3. Ralph J. Bunche. 

4. Concert tenor—First Negro to 
sing in Carnegie Hall (in 

1924). 


5. It was a “station” on the Under- 
ground Railway,—-a place of 
refuge for run-away slaves. 

NEW FILM 

“The Cry of Jazz,” semi-documen- 
tary film with an interracial cast, was 
made on a “shoestring” by its all- 
Negro producers, KHTB Productions. 
Novelist Mark Kennedy, city planner 
Nelam L. Hill, composer Edward O. 
Bland, and mathematician Eugene Ti- 
tus, Jr., pooled their talents, savings, 
and faith so that the jazz film could 
be made. 

“The Cry of Jazz” outspokenly ex- 
amines the growth of jazz as a result 
of Negroes’ position and outlook in 
America, “All the fundamental and 
basic contributions to jazz have been 
made by Negroes,” declares the film 
and goes on, “Jazz is the Negro’s cry 
of joy and suffering.” 

Despite a limited budget, the film’s 
producers found a wealth of talents 
willing to spare time to their proj- 
ect. Le Sun Ra and Paul Severson 
composed and arranged musical 
backgrounds. Painter Bernard Goss 
designed the set which was used for 
the few actesd scenes in the borrowed 
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living room of a friend’s apartment. 


The filming, which took place on 
weekends, was done by professional 
photographers Henry Starr and 
Madeleine Tourtelot. 


The interracial acting cast includes 
Shakespearean actor Andrew Dun- 
can, radio announcer George Waller, 
Wilson Junior College actor LaRoy 
Inmun, ballad-singer Linda Dillon, 
and dancer Dorothea Horton. 

Two different New York distribu- 
tors offered to handle “The Cry of 
Jazz” before the 16mm., 33-minute 
film had been completed. The pro- 
ducers are also arranging a French 
translation of the film for the export 
market. 


.. CARVER... 


His was no coldly pompous genius; 
No A’s he broadened in a bold pre- 
tense 
Of fancy to appear more than he was; 
He took no stance on mere theoretic 
sense 
Of things that are, or were, or are to 
come: 
His was a faith he wrested from 
the sod; 
Here was a man of modesty, re- 
straint: 
A man who gave his honors back 
to God. 


By Nantna CHAMPNEY ALBA 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


THIS YEAR 
Negro History Week 
KITS 


and related to the 
celebration of Negro History 
Week will be sold by the As- 
sociated Publishers, an affiliate 
of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. This change is made to 
permit the Association’s small 
staff to devote more time to 
securing A. S. N. L. H. mem- 
berships, publishing the Jour- 
nal of Negro History and the 
Negro History Bulletin, 
selling “Proud American” 
tons. 

Remember! For Negro His- 
ow 4 Week kits and materials 

te: 
ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 

1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 

Washington 1, D. C. 
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Events of a world-shaking nature 
have been happening in Africa dur- 
ing the past decade which have fo- 
cused attention on a continent long 
neglected and highly disregarded 
since the vast wave of colonial ex- 
ploitation struck the shores of, per- 
haps, the richest area in material 
resources known to man at this time. 
In their eagerness to amass wealth, 
the powerful nations of Europe es- 
tablished their dominions by carv- 
ing into pieces valuable lands and 
began a reign characterized by in- 
justice and avarice. Today the 
worm is turning just as it has been 
turning in other parts of the world, 
notably Asia, with a firm resolution 
to he free and equal. 


Prompted by these cataclysmic 
changes, I determined to see, at first 
hand, something of the causes and 
effects resulting from such a revolu- 
tion. Particularly was | interested 
in West Africa, the scene of the 
most recent developments in the 
conquest for freedom and a greater 
share in the educational, economic, 
and cultural growth of a people. 
Backed with the endorsement of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History and bearing per- 
sonal messages from the Governor 
of the State of New York to be 
delivered to the President of the Re- 
public of Liberia and the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth of 
Ghana, our group took off from 
Idlewild Airport on April 4th with 
a direct flight to Lisbon, Portugal. 
one of the most beautiful cities in 
Europe. Easter Saturday and Sun- 
day gave us an opportunity to visit 
many of the historical and cultural 
institutions. Traces of the Moorish 
influence can still be found espe- 
cially in architecture and artistic 
paintings. Our first African con- 
contact was made in Lisbon through 
the acquaintance of a gentleman 
who was residing in the same hotel 
from Dakar, French West Africa. 
Suave, polished, intelligent, this son 
of Africa possesed a_ profound 
knowledge of world affairs and, him- 
self, headed a national organization 


SOME INSIGHT GAINED ON NEW AFRICA 


By James Egert Allen 


through which he was attempting to 
gain greater recognition for Afri- 
cans of mixed blood found in many 
places in French West Africa. He 
had been a close friend of former 
Senator Jane Vialle. a talented Afri- 
can woman whom I had met in 
America and later in Paris when 
she was a member of the French 
Chamber of Senators. Leaving Lis- 
bon for Dakar, this African leader, 
Nicolas Rigonaux, rode with us to 
his home town, Dakar. This city 
with its French influence has an in- 
ternational flavor. As a center for 
air transportation, one encounters 
people from all parts of the world. 


Around midnight, our liner 
swooped down on the giant airfield 
at Roberts Field, Liberia. Named 
for its first president, this port was 
a base of action for American forces 
during the Second World War. 
Friends met us and after customs 
clearance, a midnight ride through 
the Firestone rubber plantation un- 
der a clear moonlight proved most 
interesting and informative. The 
fifty-mile drive ended with our wee 
hour registration at the Monrovia 
City Hotel which was to be our 
base of operations for the next few 
days. Next morning after a sight- 
seeing tour through the city, the 
group was invited to the Executive 
Mansion to attend a cocktail party. 
This was the opportunity to see and 
meet everybody who was anybody 
in Monrovia. The American Am- 
bassador, Richard L. Jones, a friend 
of long standing and fraternity 
brother, greeted me at the door. 
David Howell, Y. M. C. A, Secre- 
tary, who was our escort, saw that 
no introduction was omitted. Invi- 
tations began to pour in. Would | 
address the students in this college 
or visit this institution? Would the 
group visit the new Baptist Hospital 
built largely by Baptist Americans 
and headed by a church leader who 
was a Lincoln University graduate? 
At breath-taking pace, we visited 
place after place. Mrs. Sarah Simp- 
son George had warned me at the 
initial party not to miss seeing the 
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Children’s Room in the Public Li- 
brary which had been furnished by 
the Phi Delta Kappa National Soror- 
ity. This project is a credit to a 
worthy organization. | have the 
autograph of Miss Lulu R. Richards, 
the librarian who is in charge of the 
reading room along with her greet- 
ings to those who made this service 
to Liberian children possible. On 
the walls of the room, photographic 
likenesses of many sorors are seen. 
I recognized Marion Bluitt, Olivia 
Henry, Helen Maxwell, Clara Long, 
Gertrude Robinson, and several 
others. Since I recalled the first 
formal presentation of the initial se 
of books to Ambassador Simpson 
when he addressed the 17th Annual 
Negro History breakfast in New 
York several years ago, I wished 
that at least one member of the so- 
rority could have been in that room 
to observe the smiles on the faces 
of those children who sat in an aura 
of pleasure and deep satisfaction be- 
cause of this generous gift. 


One of the highlights in Liberia 
was a visit with President Tubman 
in order to present a scroll sent by 
the Governor of New York. It was 
there that I saw Ambassador Simp- 
son now serving his government in 
London. Because a Liberian was 
elected to the highest position in 
the World's Alliance of Y. M. C. 
in Paris, France, in 1955, | was 
hapy to visit Charles D. Sherman, 
Secretary of the Treasury of Li- 
beria. I was in Paris when he re- 
ceived this honor and had subse- 
quenlity met him in the United States 
when he addressed our National 
Council in Philadelphia two years 
ago. It was impossible to leave Li- 
beria without meeting the members 
of the Y. M. C. A. there so a lunch- 
eon was arranged in our honor when 
I informed them of the plan of the 
Harlem Branch Y. M. C. A. to allo- 
cate its part of the World Brother- 
hood Fund to the development of 
the boys’ work program in that 
country. 


4 
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It was difficult to break away for 
the last leg of the journey—Ghana. 
Arrival in Accra revealed an enter- 
prising city with modern buildings 
and beautiful streets. The Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, which was our headquar- 
ters, rivals anything at Miami Beach. 
The cuisine is par excellence. Spa- 
cious office and government struc- 
tures, huge department stores, and 
beautiful homes grace this thriving 
little metropolis. In the air, there is 
a spirit of accomplishment. A new 
college erected on the outskirts of 
the city offers great possibilities for 
the youth of that land. Just as Liber- 
ia has recently completed a commod- 
ious Capital, so has Ghana embarked 
on many new structures. The new 
Arch in commemoration of indepen- 
dence compares with the Are de Tri- 
omph in Paris. The most intriguing 
thing, to me, was the Christianborg 
Castle, now the home of the Prime 
Minister. Built as a fort to house 
captured slaves several years ago, 
now is has as its chief resident the 
scion of one of the very slaves who, 
perhaps, was kept in one of the deep 
dungeons while awaiting passage to 


the New World. 


The official visit with Prime Min- 
ister Nkrumah was in this castle. It 
was our good fortune to meet Mad- 
am Pandit who was on a visit from 
India. The most fascinating thing 
observed in the Cabinet Room of the 
castle is the golden woven brocad- 
‘ed piece of tapestry which was pre- 
sented to Ghana by the Indian gov- 
ernment as a gift to commemorate 
the independence of the country. The 
scroll presented to the Prime Minis- 
ter was the original document pre- 
pared by the Governor of New York 
which proclaimed the first anniver- 
sary of Ghana’s freedom. 


As in Liberia, many Americans 
are in Ghana. An old class mate at 
New York University, Archie Lang, 
is the Second Secretary in the Amer- 
ican Embassy. My Friend, David 
Jones, erstwhile New York lawyer, 
along with Vertner Tandy and Rob- 
ert Freeman have started a thriving 
insurance business. 

In both Liberia and Ghana, treks 
were made into the interior. The evi- 
dence of the work of missionaries is 
clearly seen. Negroes in America 


need to visit Africa and get a new 
insight on the emerging continent. 
There is an awakening and its effect 
may affect the future of mankind. 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR SCHOOL 
NAMED? 
By Maude Anderson, 
Class of 1958 


JACK YATES HIGH SCHOOL, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Jack Yates High School opened its 
doors for the first time on February 
8, 1926 with a faculty of nineteen 
teachers including the principal, the 
late James D. Ryan. 

The name Jack Yates was chosen 
through a poll conducted by the sen- 
ior students of this new school, The 
Reverend Jack Yates, an outstanding 
Baptist minister, in this city during 
the early years that followed emanci- 
pation, had organized the Houston 
Academy in 1885 with the assistance 
of white missionaries and taught 
children in the day and women and 
men at night to read and write. 

The Reverend Jack Yates was the 
leader of Antioch Baptist Church 
which was the first brick structured 
church owned by coléred people in 
Houston and probably in Texas. It 
is reported that his often repeated 
expression was “Teach by example 
as well as precept.” The church 
which he unified and led stands to- 
day with a heritage that no other 
religious edifice can boast. 

Jack Yates High School had a 
tremendous growth in the period be- 
tween its inception and the year 
1958, when it moved into its new 
two and one-half million dollar build- 
ing. From 700 students and nine- 
teen teachers in 1926 to, 2,300 stu- 
dents and 100 teachers in 1958, and 
total teaching experience which adds 
up to one thousand years of service 
on the secondary level. 

With the opening of the new build- 
ing, the name Jack Yates will be 
preserved as a heritage to the sons 
and daughters of generations to 
come.. The old building will be re- 
named James D. Ryan Junior High 
School in honor of its first principal. 

William S, Holland who has been 
principal since 1941 following prin- 
cipal Ryan’s death will remain with 
the old building and Dr. John E. 
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Codwell is the principal of the new 
Jack Yates High School. He has 
inherited, as part of his staff, four 
of the original faculty members. 
They are: Mrs. Hazel Hainsworth 
Young, Mrs. Audrey Powell Hack- 
ett, Emile C. Fonsworth, and Joseph 
H. Rieras. 

Graduates of this school are serv- 
ing the nation in all fields of work 
and professional activities. 

The largest football game in the 
nation from the standpoint of gate 
attendance (33,000 in 1957) for a 
high school game is held in Houston 
each Thanksgiving. This game is 
the Jack Yates High School vs. Phil- 
lis Wheatley High School annual 
Turkey-day Classic. Both schools 
are in Houston. 

Surely in the light of | this, 
“Knowledge is its own excuse for 
being.” 


May 5, 1787: from the Massacnu- 
setts CENTINEL (Boston). 


... MASONRY... 
THRO'OUT the globe's extensive 
round, 
The fire of love extends, 
Which glows in the true masonick 
hearts — 
That family of friends! 


‘Ev’n AFRIC’S SONS— ill-fated race! 


Now feel its genial heat; 

With charter’d rights, from England’s 
Duke, 

THE SABLE LODGES MEET. 
No more shall COLOURS disagree: 

But hearts with hands unite: 

For the wond’rous mystery, 
There’s neither BLACK nor 
WHITE. 
And lest a BLEACHED BROTHER 
shou’d, 

In scorn turn up his nose— 
Know, that a PRINCE* may favours 

take, 

From Dukes, nor honour lose. 

* (Original note) A Prince—Mas- 
ter of the African Lodge—Hall is 
only an American addition to his 
name, 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 
SHADD SCHOOL 
Washington, D. C. 


There are two reasons why 
MARION P. SHADD, for whom the 
Shadd Elementary School at 56th 
and East Capitol Streets, S. E., is 
named, truly deserved the honor of 
having a school in Washington City 
named for her. In the first place, 
she devoted her entire life to the 
development and improvement of in- 
struction in the Washington Public 
School System; and secondly she 
gave outstanding service to the civic 
life of that city. 

Miss Shadd was not a native of 
Washington nor did she receive her 
education there. She was born in 
1856 in Chatham, Canada, where 
she received her early education and 
completed it in the State Normal 
School in Framingham, Massachu- 
setts. It was then that she came to 
Washington, in 1877, as a teacher 
in the Public Schools. 

Ten years later, in 1887, Miss 
Shadd became principal of the old 
Lincoln School where her education- 
al program drew city-wide attention. 
The influence of her instruction was 
felt throughout the city and resulted 
in an improved instructional pro- 
gram in the city schools. In this 
way she was the first to begin the 
in-service training of teachers. Be- 
cause of her unusual ability in edu- 
cation she was rapidly promoted 
from one position to another. In 
1908 she became the Supervising 
Principal of the Twelfth Division. 
In 1924 she was promoted to the 
position of Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of elementary instruction. 
She was the first woman to hold 
such a position in the Washington 
School System. 

In addition to her excellent work 
in the schools, Miss Shadd also 
erved well the Washington Commu- 
nity. She was one of the founders 
of the Phyllis Wheatley YWCA, and 
was treasurer of that organization 


for 35 years. Then too, she evi- 
denced a real interest in the moral 
and ethical development of boys and 
girls which lasted all of her life. 
She left $1000 to Phyllis Wheatley 
YWCA at her death and the income 
of $5000 to be given annually to a 
female graduate of the Armstrong 
High School. The selection of the 
pupil was the duty of the Faculty 
of the school. This gift was known 
as the Marion P. Shadd Scholarship. 


The Shadd Elementary School is, 
indeed, a fitting tribute to this fine 
character who devoted her superior 
abilities to the improvement of edu- 
cation in the Washington School 
System. 


Know Your History 
By Jessie H. Roy 


As the Negro continued his strug- 
gle for freedom, it was not sur- 
prising that the better-thinking peo- 
ple of the nation should note this 
struggle, and become increasingly 
aware of the evils of slavery. These 
people realized more and more, that 
the institution of slavery was not 
only wrong, ‘but that it was also 
harmful to all — to freemen as well 
as slaves to whites as well as 
Negroes. It was fast warping the 
souls of the slave owners; and 
threatening constantly to divide the 
country into two parts. It was fat- 
tening the pocketbooks of the plant- 
ers from slave labor. and making 
the lot of the southern poor white 
most pitiable. It was also affecting 
the economy of the North, and 
causing the people of that section 
to work harder and harder while 
the slaveowners lolled in their easy 
chairs. 


All this brought to a head the 
growing distaste for slavery; and 
men and women, both white and 
Negro began to attack the institu- 
tion vigorously from press and lec- 
ture platform. Strangely enough, 
the churches made little outery a- 
gainst slavery although the practice 
of slavery was decidedly  anti- 
Christian, and the church is sup- 
posed to be the one place where 


one might expect Christianity to be 
practiced. 

In some cases, men came out of 
the church because they believed 
they could fight the evils of slavery 
better from the outside. Men like 
Benjamin Lundy and William Lloyd 
Garrison were foremost in the fight 
against trafic in human beings. It 
is said that Mr. Lundy travelled 
many thousands of miles, several of 
them on foot; and that he spent 
most of his own money holding 
public meetings against slavery both 
in the United States and in the Brit. 
ish West Indies. Later, he joined 
with Mr, Garrison, and the two of 
them became famous abolitionists. 

They published a paper at Balti- 
more, called “The Liberator.”  Al- 
though many did not take Mr. Gar- 
rison seriously at first, his scathing 
editorials soon angered the pro- 
slavery leaders, so much, that the 
paper was destroyed, and Mr. Gar- 
risno was put in jail for libel. His 
imprisonment did not dampen his 
ardor, however; and he continued 
his anti-slavery agitations after his 
release even more vigorously than 
before. 

“I will not retreat one inch, And 
I WILL be heard,” he asserted. 

By 1860, slavery was the domi- 
nant question in politics, although 
some tried to ignore it and some, 
even, to deny it; still, it cropped 
up everywhere. Mr. Garrison con- 
tinued his efforts in spite of oppo- 
sition and abuse. He said, 

“Our object is to abolish slavery. 
I am for meddling with slavery 
everywhere—attacking it by night 
and day, in season and out of sea- 
son — in order to affect its over- 
throw. Down with this slaveholding 
government! . Let there be a 
free Northern Republic and the 
speedy abolition of slavery will in- 
evitably follow.” 

For these and other bold state. 
ments against slavery, Mr. Garrison 
was often mistreated by pro-slavery 
mobs, but he kept right on with his 
determined efforts to have slavery 
abolished. 

There were others, too, who be 
lieved as Mr. Garrison did, and who 
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added their voices to his against 
slavery, and the country kept drift- 
ing nearer and nearer to a separa- 
tion of cultures and a civil war. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's 
Cabin greatly enraged the South; 
and the famous Dred Scott decision 
disturbed the advocates of freedom 


very much indeed. 


Mrs. Stowe’s book pictured very 
vividly, the evils of slavery, and 
‘brought the vileness of the practice 
to the attention of many people who, 
perhaps, would have been reached 
no other way. Chief Justice Taney 
of the Supreme Court, seeking to 
settle the question of slavery in the 
casiest way possible, ruled that al- 
though Dred Scott sought his free- 
dom because he was living in a 
free state, he was still not an Ameri- 
can citizen, but only a piece of 
property, and his master had a right 
to him no matter where he lived. 


In this era of vocal and stirring 
agitation for and against slavery, 
the Negro was far from silent, In 
fact, the Negro had been the first 
abolitionist. He had never just sat 
and waited for freedom to come to 
him; so, when the abolition move- 
ment began in earnest, the Negro 
was in it fighting as hard as any- 
one. There was Charles L. Redman, 
for example, who, although a free 
Negro, devoted his life to helping 
others of his race to enjoy free- 
dom, also. As he was a gifted ora- 
tor, Mr. Redman was often called 
upon to lecture against slavery. Luns- 
ford Lane, a former slave, was in 
great demand, too, as a speaker. Mr. 
Lane had bought his freedom by 
saving whatever money he could 
earn. Other Negroes who were ac- 
tive in the abolition movement were 
Harriet Tubman and Josiah Henson, 
of whom you have already heard, 
Henry Highland Garnet, Sojourner 
Truth, and Frederick Douglass. The 
most famous of these was Frederick 
Douglass. Having been born a 
slave, Mr. Douglass could speak with 
authority and conviction. You per- 
haps remember that he learned to 
read by giving cookies to the white 
children he met every day on their 
way home from school. In later 
years, Frederick Douglass ran away, 
and became a well known orator 


for the cause of freedom in both the 
United States and Canada. 

With so much agitation against 
slavery the slaveowners became an- 
gry and alarmed and began to fight 
back. Stiffer fugitive slave laws 
were passed in the South; and life 
for abolitionists became increasing- 
ly hard. Some of those who did 
not approve of slavery, often com- 
plicated matters by their indiffer- 
ence or their desire to compromise 
for:the sake of the Union. But the 
North and the South were constant- 
ly becoming torn farther and farther 
apart. That slavery was the main 
cause of the split, was not readily 
admitted by either section, but, as 
civil war came nearer and nearer 
to reality, the fact became evident. 

Such the situation when 
Abraham Lincoln came into office 
as the President of a country al- 
ready divided against itself. And 
we shall see what part the Negro 
played in that memorable conflict. 


Delta Sigma Theta 
Sorority Awards $7,182 
In Scholarships 


Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, a pub- 
lic service organization of 20,000 col- 
lege women, announced recently 
that it has awarded a total of $7,182 
in training grants and scholarships 
for the current school year. 

The Sorority gave $1.4 to the 
Referral and Supplementary Schol- 
arship program of the National Schol- 
arship program of the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students, an organization 
which selects and subsidizes students 
for training at interracial colleges. 

The Delhi School of Social Work 
in Delhi, India received $500. The 
school, established by, the National 
YWCA of India with the cooperation 
of the American YWCA, is now a 
graduate school of the University of 
Delhi. It is one of two in all south- 
eastern Asia and the only one which 
offers a master’s degree in social 
work. 

A total of $3,000 was awarded to 
five graduate students, one of whom 
received $1,000 and four of whom 
received $500 each. A total of $2,682 
in varying amounts was awarded to 
nine undergraduates, 
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Of the $3,000 awarded for post 
graduate study, $1,000 went to Juani- 
te O. D. Tate of Greensboro, N.C., 
who is working towards a Ph.D. in 
economics at New York University. 

The four $500 awards went to Miss 
Ethel M. Anderson of Birmingham, 
who is studying speech therapy at 
the University of California, Mrs. 
Hilda O. Fortune of New York City, 
who is working towards a masters de- 
gree at New York University’s Hu- 
man Relations Center; Miss Mary J. 
Buyck of Chicago who is working to- 
wards « masters degree in the Teach- 
er Education Center of the University 
of Chicago and Mrs. Almeta E. Gould 
of Institute, W.Va., who is studying 
at Atlanta University’s School of Li- 
brary Science. 

Receiving the undergraduate schol- 
arships were Yvonnecris Smith of 
Newport News, Va., a medical stu- 
dent at the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia; Shirley Alexander of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, an education major at 
the University of Illinois; Ethel Mae 
Ingram of Louisville, an education 
major at the University of Louisville; 
Sandra J. Johnson of Detroit, an edu- 
cation major at the University of 
Michigan and Betty Lou Jones of 
Portland, Oregon, a sociology major 
at Portland State College. 

Additional scholarships went to 
Maria A. Meyers of Tampa, a home 
economics major at Florida A, & M. 
University; Jacqueline L. Quinn of 
Sturgis, Mississippi, a physical edu- 
cation major at Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala.; Annie M. Spaulding of Dur- 
ham, N.C., a mathematics major at 
North Carolina College and Vernona 
Ware of Meridian, Okla., an educa- 
tion major at Langston University, 
Okla. 

Other Delta grants, the Julia Bum- 
ry Jones scholarship in journalism 
and the Julliette Derricotte award in 
social group work for advanced col- 
lege training were not awarded this 
year. There were no applicants in 
those categories. 
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Social Studies Experiences 

in the Elementary School 

By Dorotuy R. Contey, Berlin, NJ. 
Problem—How should we treat peo- 

ple who are different from us? 

Phase oj the Problem to be Studied 
—How can Negroes and white peo- 
ple be helped to better understand- 
and respect each other? 


Foreword 
Since any settlement of our present 
world problems involves a knowledge 
and. understanding of all people be- 
ginning with those in our own com- 
munity, we studied this problem in 
eur school with the desire that it 
might help us to overcome prejudices 
and learn to work together more 
democratically with the various 
groups we contact every day. 
(Prepared by Dorothy R. Conley 
and the pupils of The Community 
School, Berlin, N.J.) 


Outline 
A. Desired Outcomes 
B. Questions Pupils Asked Which 
Led to An Interest in This Prob- 
lem. 
C. Experiences Which Helped Pupils 
to Answer Their Questions 
D. Understandings, Attitudes, and 
Appreciations Developed Through 
These Experiences 
E. Bibliogrgaphy 
Desired Outcomes 
(These outcomes were planned by 
the teacher in advance and were used 
as a constant check in selecting learn- 
ing experiences which would meet the 
interests and needs of the pupils.) 
I. Skills 
1. Skill in finding reference 
material from all available 
sources (books, newspapers, 
magazines, encyclopedias). 
Practice in using the table of 
of contents, index, headings, 
footnotes, tables, graphs, 
charts, pictures to find and 
interpret facts. 

2. Ability to organize an indi- 
vidual report and give it 
orally in your own words 
using material from at least 
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two sources. 

3. Ability to find the exact sen- 
tence or sentences in a ref- 
erence which answer the 
questior, at hand. 

4. Skill in writing simple busi- 
ness letters to order materi- 
als needed or ask for infor- 
mation. 

5. Ability to present informa- 
tion to the group in varied 
and interesting ways. 


Il. Understandings 

l. Knowledge of the contribu- 
tions of Negroes to our 
American life and culture. 

2. Knowledge of the back- 
grounds of Negro life in 
America as they help us un- 
derstand our present prob- 
lems. 

3. Knowledge of the impor- 
tance of fine race relations 
as a factor in keeping our 
country strong. 


III. Attitudes and Appreciations 

1. Eagerness on the part of 
both races to cooperate and 
help each other in the com. 
mon cause of being good 
American citizens, 

2. Interest in finding definite 
ways in our community in 
which both races can work 
together. 

3. Appreciation of the beauty 
of Negro music and the way 
it grew. 

4. Willingness to work against 
segregation or unfair treat- 
ment of any group. 

5. Unselfishness and a cooper- 
ative spirit in working to- 
gether on group projects at 
school. 


Questions Pupils Asked Which Led to 
An Interest in These Problems 
(These questions were kept on a 

chart as a growing list. As conclus- 

ions were reached on the basis of 
information collected and discussed 
by the group, questions which had 
been answered were checked. 

I, How are Negroes and white peo- 
ple really different? 
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PLAN 


1. 


Are Negores stronger than 
white pecple? 


2. Are white people healthier 


6. 


than Negroes? 


. Can Negroes and white peo- 


ple give blood to the same 
blood bank? 


. Is it better for colored and 


white people to have separ- 
ate schools, churches, ho- 
tels? 


. Why do Negroes have to sit 


in the back seats of movies? 
Why are Negroes barred 
from certain jobs? 


7. Will Negroes allow white peo- 


ple to live in their sections 
of the cities? 


& Do Negro and white boys 


fight together in the army? 


Il. How did the first Negroes get to 


America? 


Where did the first Negroes 
come from? 

2. How did they get to be 
slaves? 

3. What kind of life did slaves 
have? 

4. Were slaves happy? 
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5. Were all colored people once 

slaves? 

6. Did any Negroes ever be- 

come slave holders? 

7. Are there any slaves in the 

in the United States now? 

&. Why are there Jim Crow 

cars in the South and not in 
North? 

Ill. What contributions have Negroes 
made to our American way of 
life? 

1. How were spirituals and oth- 

er Negro songs written? 

2. Why are Negroes such good 

dancers? 

3. Why did religion mean so 

much to the slaves? 

4. How did Booker T. Wash- 

ington build his fine school? 

5. Who helped Marian Ander- 

son become a trained sing- 
er? 

6. What are the names of some 
Negro newspapers and mag- 
azines? 

. Who ere some other famous 

Negroes? What made them 
famous? 


IV. What are some oj the problems 
that Negro and white people are 
facing in our country today? 

1. Howwan we improve some 

of our poor homes? 

2. How can we improve health 

conditions in our country? 

3. How con we get more jobs 

open for Negroes? 

4. How can we help Negroes 
who want a better educa- 
tion? 

. How can we stop race riots 

and lynchings? 

6. How can we get people from 
both races to be fair to each 
other? 

Experiences Which Helped Pupils to 

inswer Their Questions 

‘Each experience was selected be- 
cause it helped in the solution of the 
problem and led toward the accomp- 
lishment of the desired outcomes. 
Various types of activities were pro- 
vided to care for individual Jiffer- 
ences in interests and needs. 

1. The teacher printed the prob- 
lem: “How Can Negroes and White 
People Be Helped to Better Under- 
stand and Respect Each Other?” at 


the top of a bulletin board set aside 
for clippings from newspapers and 
magazines showing desirable race re- 
lations and Negro accomplishments. 
Clippings were changed often and the 
ones removed from the bulletin board 
were placed in a class scrap book 
for future reference. A table of con- 
tents and index for this class book 
were made later. 

2. The teacher and pupils collected 
books and reference material from 
the classroom and county libraries 
and placed them in a special section 
of the book case. (See the bibliogra- 
phy of books used by the pupils.) 
Much practice was given in using the 
table of contents and indices, and in 
selecting key words to look up in ref- 
erence materials, 


3. The children wrote letters to 
each of the following sources asking 
for specific information which would 
answer their questions: 

Service Bureau for Intercultural 

Education, 
221 West 57th Street, New York 
N.Y. 
The Associated Publishers, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
The Langston Civic Club of Ameri- 
ca, 
2200 W. Columbia Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

4. The pupils read about ways of 
living in the hot, wet regions of Afri- 
ca in order to understand primitive 
Negro life. The following references 
were helpful : 

The Child's Story of the Negro 
Shackelford: P. 1-45 
Visits in Other Lands: Atwood 
Thomas—P. 1-19 
A turn-around movie with pictures 
and simple printed descriptions sum- 
marized the interesting material 
found. 

5. When the first Negroes came to 
America, they had heard many inter- 
esting folk tales told by African story 
tellers. The pupils read some of these 
stories in The Child’s History of the 
Negro—Shackleford—P. 47-78 .and 
told them to other classes. 

6. The class was divided into com- 
mittees which carried on the follow- 
ing activities: 

One group made a picture map of 
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a large Southern plantation showing 
the mansion, the slaves’ cabins, and 
the other buildings. They used the 
map as members of the group report- 
ed material they had found on plan- 
tation life. 

Another group made a series of 
pi tures showing how the slaves 
helped the colonists, For example, 
farming, felling the trees, fighting the 
Indians, acting as nurses, etc. A 
sentence or two was printed under 
each picture to explain it. 
Experiences Which Helped Pupils to 

Answer Their Questions 
The next group studied how cotton 
is raised, how the cotton gin changed 
work in the South, and how cotton 
is made into clothes for us. The 
members of this group wrote an illus- 
strated story and compiled a booklet 
for the classroom library. 
7. The following references were 
read and found to contain pertinent 
information to answer these ques- 
tions: 
“The Negro in Virginia”—pub by 
Hastings House, N.Y. 
P. 1-9 

“The Child’s Story of The Negro” 
Shackelford 
P. 1-45 

“Negro Makers of History” — 
Woodson, P. 12-28 

“The Rise of Our Free Nation” — 
McGuire and Fortwood 
P. 370-374, 376 

8. Make a collection of spirituals 
and other Negro songs. The group 
suggested imaginery situations in 
which the songs might have been com- 
posed Original verses were written 
by the pupils and added to some of 
the songs. The following spirituals 
were learned and enjoyed: 

Deep River 

Go Down, Moses 

Nobody Knows the Trouble I See 

Jacob's Ladder 

Steal Away 

I Got a Robe 

Standing in the Need of Prayer 

Shortenin’ Bread 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 

Workin’ on de Railroad 

Original illustrations of phrases of 
these songs were placed on the bulle- 
tin board with these questions: 

What can we learn about Negroes 

from their Songs? 


hee 

A 

hes 

Alt 
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9. The teacher read the Negro lull- 
aby by Paul Lawrence Dunbar found 
on P, 117-119 “The Child’s Story of 
The Negro” by Shackelford. The pu- 
pils discussed how the colored nurses 
felt toward the little white child she 
was putting to bed. 


10. The class kept a record of Ne- 
gro artists and their programs on 
“Our Radio Calendar.” After listen- 
ing at home or at school, the pupils 
discussed things they particularly 
liked about the musical programs. 
The following musicians were heard: 
Marian Anderson, Fiske Jubilee Sing- 
ers, The Golden Gate Quartet, South- 
err Aires, 

ll. The pupils listened to Paul 
Robeson’s recordings of “Ballad for 
Americans” and discussed the signi- 
ficance of the words and music. 

12. Each pupil selected a famous 
Negro for special study and an indi- 
vidual report concerning his contri- 
bution to American Ife. The follow- 
ng Negroes were selected: 

Marion Anderson, George Wash- 
ington Carver, Paul Cuffe, Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar, Ira Aldridge, 

Frederick Douglass, Booker T. 
Washington, Henry O. Tanner. 

Understandings, Attitudes, and 

Appreciations Developed Through 
These Experiences 

I. Some Negroes are stronger than 
some white people just as some Ne- 
groes are stronger than other Negroes 
and some white people are stronger 
than other white people. Health and 
strength depend upon such things as 
the place we live, the food we eat, and 
the work we do, and not upon our 
race, 

Recent investigations show that 
there is no difference between Negro 
and white blood. 

Separating Negroes and white peo- 
ple by force or not allowing them to 
have the same privileges is not demo- 
cratic. Democracy means equal op- 
portunity for everyone. 

Negroes like white people are dif- 
ferent from each other in appearance, 
education, culture, and ability to 
work. 

White boys and Negroes fight to- 
gether in the U.S. Army. Both may 
attend West Point and Annapolis, and 


both may become officers. 

As the races work together and 
help each other, our democracy will 
grow stronger and stronger. 

Colored and white children in our 
schools must have equal opportuni- 
ties to be elected as leaders, partici- 
pate in recreational activities and 
programs, have full use of all facili- 
ties. 

Il. The first twenty Negroes were 
brought to Jamestown, Va., in 1619. 
Labor difficulties rade them welcome 
as workers, Land at that time was 
acquired according to “Head rights” 
(so many acres for each person im- 
ported). The expression “When your 
ship comes in” really meant some- 
thing in those days. The Negroes were 
all able to resist the dreaded “Vir- 
ginia Sickness,” and were very valu- 
able to the colonists. 

By 1698, many Negroes were in 
demand and many ships carried 
siaves from the African slave coast, 
3000 miles along the western coast of 
Africa. Most of these Negroes were 
privoners of war in Africa and were 
brought here as laborers. They were 
packed in ships and sometimes died 
before they reached America. By 
1700, there were 6000 slaves in Vir- 
ginia. By 1782, there were 270,762 
Negroes and 296,852 white people. 

When the slaves were first brought 
to America they worked on large 
plantations in the South. Each plan- 
tation was like a small town. There 
were sometimes over a hundred slaves 
on one plantation. There were but- 
lers, waiters, nurses, housemaids, 
blacksmiths, plowmen. cotton pick- 
ers, and others. The master’s white 
children often loved the slaves’ chil- 
dren. Slaves who worked in the cot- 
ton fields lived in cabins far from 
the master’s house. Many slaves were 
well treated by their masters and 
loved them. 

At no time were all Negroes in this 
country slaves. Some were never 
slaves. Others earned their freedom 
in various ways. By 1830, as many as 
3.777 had become slave holders them- 
selves. 

As time went on, many people in 
America were friends of the slaves 
and tried to improve their living con- 
ditions. Finally, at the close of the 
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Civil War, slaves were set free by the 
Emancipation Proclamation sent out 
by President Abraham Lincoln. 
Slaves did not have to work without 
pay any more or stay with one mas- 
ter. Many of them stayed on the plan- 
tations, however, and worked for pay. 
Friendly people began to open 
schools for them, One of the most fa- 
mous of these schools was Hampton 
Institute in Virginia. 

Many of the customs in the South 
for separating Negroes and white peo- 
ple have been carried over from slav- 
ery days. There were large numbers 
of white epople, however, in both 
sections of our country who worked 
to educate the Negroes, help them 
to get comfortable homes, and be- 
come adjusted to their freedom. 


III. Negroes have always loved to 
sing. They have a keen sense of 
rythm, melody, and harmony. In 
Africa, they developed many musical 
instruments, drums, horns, xylo- 
phones, and strangely devised strings. 
The experiences of the new way of 
life in America brought for new 
songs many of which had to be sung 
without instruments, Here, in the 
fields and at worship, the work songs, 
spirituals, and jubilees grew. 

At Tuskegee Institute in the chap- 
el is a stained glass window with 
scenes bearing the names of Negro 
songs which tell the whole life of the 
race. Music always reflects the way 
people live and think. 

The spirituals were composed by 
the slaves and were based on Bible 
stories. One slave might compose one 
verse and another the next until a 
song had many verses. Some of the 
spirituals tell how the slaves longed 
for the comfort enjoyed only by the 
master’s family. 

Work on the plantations was often 
done to the accompaniment of music. 
Work was easier when done to the 
rhythm and singing of some song. 
Black mammies sang at their churn- 
ing. The “Boll Weevil Song” is a 
typical cotton field song. Negroes on 
the water front sang as they loaded 
bales of cotton. During the building 
of railroads in the South, bosses hired 
“singing liners” who did not work but 
set the pace for the others. 

It was not until the Civil War 
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that Negro songs were collected. 
These were introduced widely in 1871 
by The Fiske Jubilee Singers from 
Fiske Institute. One of the present 
groups most productive of new spirit- 
uals is The Golden Gate Quartet. 

Religion meant a great deal to 
the slaves because they looked for- 
ward to the comforts and luxuries 
of heaven which had been denied in 
this life. 

Booker T. Washington began his 

life as a slave boy on a plantation. 
After Emancipation, he was taken by 
his stepfather to work in a salt mine. 
The owner of the mine started a 
night school for his workers so that 
they could learn to read, write, and 
count, Booker went to this school, and 
later to Hampton Institute and Way- 
land Seminary in Washington, D.C. 
His great task came when Alabama 
asked Hampton Institute to suggest 
a Negro teacher to start a school in 
their state and he was chosen to go. 
His school became Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, one of the greatest schools in 
the world. 
* When Marian Anderson was just a 
little child singing in her church 
choir, musicians heard her 
voice and advised that she have her 
voice trained. Since her mother was 
a poor widow, many friends includ- 
ing members of The National Asso- 
ciation of Negro Musicians engaged 
a famous Italian teacher to help her. 
Even the school children contributed 
by giving their pennies. In December 
1929, Marian appeared in her first 
concert, Later, in New York she won 
a singing contest in which 300 sing- 
ers participated. Today, she is known 
and loved all over the world. 

Some of the best known Negro 
newspapers and magazines are 
Ebony, Amsterdam News, Norfolk 
Journal and Guide, Journal of Negro 
History, The Chicago Defender, The 
Negro History Bulletin and many 
others. 


some 


Other famous Negroes and their 
work are told about in The Child's 
Story of The Nergo by Shackelford, 
and Word Pictures of The Great by 
Derricotte, Turner, Roy. 

IV. All people in our country de- 
serve the type of home that makes 
for good living — rooms for various 


purposes, space enough to accomo- 
date every member of the family, 
modern plumbing, electric lights, cen- 
tral heating, and a stove for cook- 
ing. The affects of poor housing are 
fires, illness, and crime. The causes 
of poor housing are low incomes, 
end high prices of decent homes. In 
New York, the Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar apartments were built with mon- 
ey loaned by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. This is a modern housing proj- 
ect with every desirable convenience. 
In Chicago, modern cost apartments 
for Negro families are financed by 
Julius Rosenwald. The Federal Gov- 
ernment and local governments are 
cooperating in clearing the slums and 
building better homes. 

Many industries are now giving 
health protection to their employees. 
Scientific health care is taking the 
place of quackery among Negroes. 
Superstitions such as charms, snake 
oil, and patent medicines are no long- 
er thought effective. Some of the re- 
cent projects to improve health in- 
clude health insurance, various kinds 
of clinics, public health nurses, quar- 
antine, immuniaztion, better food in- 
spection, attention to water supply, 
garbage disposal, street cleaning, etc. 

More money should be given to 
states with poor educational facili- 
ties and little money to pay for their 
schools. Negroes and white children 
alike need help in selecting their jobs 
and getting the proper training to 
perform them well. 

Race riots and lynchings are 
caused by misunderstandings, hatred, 
and mob control, As people from 
both races become better educated, 
learn to appreciate and respect our 
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freedom in a democracy, and plan 
and work together on common proj- 
ects, our racial problems will become 
better understood and reasonable so- 
lutions found. 
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GALVESTON COUNTY, TEXAS 


By Andrew Forest Muir, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


When a student of American his- 
tory uses the term freee Negro, he 
means simply a Negro in the United 
States, especially in a slaveholding 
area before the end of the Civil 
War, who was not a slave. The 
term is not identical with freed Ne- 
gro, for while a freed Negro was 
one who had once been a slave and 
had been emancipated, a free Ne- 
gro might have either been born 
free or been emancipated. 


Free Negroes were never numer- 
ous in Texas, but there is no way 
of determining the precise number 
at any time. Only two federal cen- 
suses had been taken in Texas be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War. 
That of 1850 showed a total of 397 
free Negroes,' and that of 1860 a 
total of 355 Negroes.2 Unfortunate- 
ly, these figures can be easily proved 
inaccurate. In some counties, every 
person enumerated as a free Negro 
turns out to have been a Mexican.’ 
Greenbury Logan, a free Negro who 
had been wounded while serving in 
the Texan Revolution, was listed as 
a free Negro in one of the two cen- 
suses and as a white in the other.‘ 
And there is no reason for assum- 
ing that many free Negroes were 
not listed as slaves. 


The laws of the Republic of Tex- 
as and the State of Texas, both in 
the United States and in the Con- 
federate States, were rather severe in 
reference to free Negroes. It would 
require a Philadelphia lawyer at 
this late date to determine precisely 
what was and was not the law on 
the subject. In general, though, no 
free Negro was supposed to remain 
in Texas after September, 1836, 
without specific approval of the leg- 
islature of either the Republic or 
the State, and such approval was 
given in only a few instances, Also, 
beginning in 1840, no free Negro 
was supposed to immigrate to Tex- 
as. But law does not enforce itself, 
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and both of these laws were widely 
disregarded.5 


I do not propose to speak at this 
time on the general subject of the 
free Negro in Texas. Instead I 
shall speak on the free Negro in a 
particular area, Galveston. After its 
founding in 1838, the city of Gal- 
veston rapidly became the largest 
city and the largest port in Texas. 
Because it was a seaport and a com- 
mercial mart, its population was not 
representative of Texas cities. It 
was less Anglo-Saxon than most 
places in Texas, less English-speak- 
ing, and less Evangelical Christian. 
From the beginning it had a popula- 
tion drawn from many areas. There 
were numerous natives of France 
who spoke French and were Roman 
Catholics. There were also many 
natives of the numerous German 
states who spoke German, some of 
whom were Jews. 


As Galveston Island is no more 
than a sandbar, there was no agri- 
culture except truck farming in the 
immediate neighborhood. There was, 
then, no vast body of agricultural 
laborers. There were, however, Ne- 
gro slaves in Galveston. Some of 
these were employed as domestics, 
while others were employed as dray- 
men and the like in the bustling port 
of Galveston. There were also a 
few free Negroes, how many, no one 
knows. According to the 1850 cen- 
sus there were thirty in Galveston 
County, all in the city of Galveston.® 
Ten years later there were only two 
enumerated in the census.’ What 
happened to the other twenty-eight ? 
I wish I knew. As a matter of fact, 
while these figures do not lie, there 
is good reason to believe that in 
this instance liars surely did figure. 
Many of the free Negroes listed in 
Galveston in 1850 and not listed in 
1860 were probably still there in 
1860 and living precisely as they 
had been living ten years before, 
but, as a result of the growing racial 
as well as sectional tension that was 
soon to lead to the Civil War, some 
of them did not proclaim their free 


status from the housetops. Thomas 
Low Nichols, who visited Galveston 
about this time, described the phe- 
nomenon in his book, Forty Years 


of American Life, 1821-1861: 


Though largely colonised from the 
Northern and Eastern States, Texas 
at the period of my visit was a 
thoroughly slave State. No free Ne- 
gro could lawfully reside within its 
boundaries. A short time before my 
visit to Galveston a law had been 
passed, banishing every free negro 
or person having a perceptible show 
of negro blood from the State, under 
penalty of being reduced to slavery. 
I inquired particularly the effect of 
this enactment, and found that few 
negroes had left the State in conse- 
quence. They have strong local at- 
tachments. What they did was to 
choose their masters, selecting per- 
sons in whom they had confidence, 
and becoming nominally, and in fact 
legally, their property. They were 
as free as ever, only that they paid 
over to these masters a small sum 
out of their wages, and the masters 
became responsible for their good be- 
havior, care in sickness, and support 
in old age. It was a kind of charac- 
ter and life assurance. Two negroes 
in Galveston were excepted by com- 
mon consent from the operation of 
this law. One was the most fash- 
ionable barber in the place, and the 
other a musician and dancing-master, 
who had taught them all to dance, 
and played the fiddle at every social 
party.” 


There are, of record, in the Deed 
Records of Galveston County, two 
earlier cases of free Negroes in- 
denturing themselves. In March, 
1841, Francis Marshall, alias Francis 
Hamilton, a free person of color, 
then resident in Galveston, bound 
himself for five years to John H. 
Walton, a prominent citizen and 
sometimes mayor.’ In December of 
the same year, Peter Williams, who 
had fallen into the debt of Henry N. 
Potter, a prominent lawyer, bound 
himself to Potter. According to the 
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contract, Potter’s death was to re- 
lease Williams. Potter committed 
himself to furnishing Williams with 
good and decent apparel and a suf- 
ficiency of wholesome food at all 
times and medicines and medical at- 
tention when he was ill.” 


Two free Negroes in Galveston 
were specifically granted permission 
to remain in Texas by the legislature. 
In 1840 the Congress of the Repub- 
lic of Texas authorized Cary, a free 
man of color, lately the slave of 
Thomas Freeman McKinney, to re- 
main, provided that Cary made bond 
that he would “demean himself in 
a peaceable and orderly manner” 
and that he would “never become a 
charge to said Republic or County." 
Almost twelve years later, the Légis- 
lature of the State of Texas author- 
ized Mary Madison, “a free woman 
of color, in consequence of her age 
and the length of time that she has 
resided in the State, during which 
time she has demeaned herself with 
becoming propriety and a strict ob- 
servance of the laws, and also in 
consequence of the services she has 
rendered as a nurse to the city,” to 
remain in Galveston.” 


The first of these two people was 
the best known free Negro in Gal- 
veston. During the course of the 
year 1835, when Thomas Freeman 
McKinney was in partnership with 
Samuel May Williams in Brazoria, 
Cary performed some service for 
which McKinney rewarded him by 
permitting him to hire his own time 
and to utilize his earnings to pur- 
chase his own, his wife's, and his 
daughter's fredeom." During the 
Texan Revolution, Cary was, as Mc- 
Kinney wrote, “of much service in 
carrying expresses.”"* When Cap- 
tain and Mrs, Houstoun, a Scotch 
couple, twice visited Texas during 
the 1840s, Cary was the proprietor 
of a livery stable. In her two books, 
Texas and the Gulf of Mexico and 
Hesperos: or, Travels in the West, 
Mrs. Houstoun referred to Cary as 
a drunken rascal, who had a “coun- 
tenance of singular rascality and 
cunning.” The drink must have 
soon killed him, for in 1850, his 
wife but not he was listed in the 
census.’° 


, The Deed Records of Galveston 


County show five instruments in 
which slave owners emancipated their 
slaves in Galveston. Three of the 
slave owners were from out of the 
State of Texas, and doubtlessly they 
had taken their slaves to Galveston 
for no other purpose than to eman- 
cipate them. In 1841, William S. 
Winn, of Georgia, “for and in con- 
sideration of the faithfulness, hon- 
esty, integrity, and obedience which 
has characterized the conduct of my 
. . » Slave [Louisa] towards me and 
my business entrusted to or com- 
mitted to her charge,” absolutely 
emancipated her." Two years later, 
Mary C. Palmer, of New Orleans, 
emancipated her “dutiful and most 
faithful servant,” Emeline and her 
three-year-old daughter, Calesta." 
In 1851, E. Bates, a local man, “from 
motives of benevolence and humani- 
ty,” manumitted a woman, Morning, 
and her child, Henry Bennett, by 
conveying the two of them in trust 
to another man, who had agreed to 
serve as their guardian and to per- 
mit them to “enjoy all the benefits 
of their labor.""” Two years later, 
Alfred Millard, of Jefferson Parish, 
Louisiana, sold to Philip Evans his 
own freedom, as well as that of his 
wife and his four-year-old daughter.” 
In 1856, John L. Sleight, a local 
man, set free a woman Katey, whom 
he had purchased but sixteen days 


before.”" 


The will records of Galveston 
County record four wills in which 
testators emancipated slaves. In 
1847, Alphonse Aulanier executed a 
will in French in which he emanci- 
pated his slave, Julia, and gave her 
$300.2 Two years later. William 
M. Beal, executed a will in which 
he emancipated one slave and left 
his entire estate for the purpose of 
purchasing and emancipating eight 
others that he had once owned. “No 
man,” he wrote, “was ever more at- 
tached to negroes than I was to 
those, and I should die the most un- 
happy man in the world did I not 
hope that the Emancipation of the 
said negroes would speedily follow 
my death.” In 1856, David Web- 
ster executed a will in which he 
emancipated his woman, Betsey, and 
gave her his entire estate,** and in 
1861, Alley Rodgers executed a will 
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in which he or she emancipated a 
slave named Violet.” 


Perhaps the most interesting free 
Negro connected with Galveston was 
Henry Sigler, a native of Virginia 
and a barber, who was shown in 
the 1850 census as aged thirty-five.” 
In 1856 this gentleman, then in 
Houston, advertised that he would 
provide a “few tunes of good violin 
music” with each haircut.” Two 
years earlier he had obtained from 
the United States Patent Office a 
patent on an improvement in fish- 
hooks, whereby he had rendered 
sockdologer fish-hooks simpler in 
their construction, perfect and sure 
in their operation, and less danger- 
ous to handle while baiting.” In 
1858 he sold the patent for $625 to 


two New Orleans men.” 


It would be an error, though, to 
think that Galveston was a haven for 
free Negroes. On the contrary, the 
evidence shows that a number of 
them found the city to be an unfor- 
tunate place. The British consul 
there was constantly on the alert to 
prevent British citizens from being 
sold into slavery in Galveston. Many 
ships that called at the port had 
aboard Negro seamen from the Brit- 
ish West Indies. As early as 1838, 
the consul was involved in a pro- 
tracted and intricate correspondence 
with the Secretary of State of the 
Republic of Texas on the subject 
of a number of British Negro sea- 
men who had alledgedly been en- 
slaved.” In 1854 Consul Lynn res- 
cued two sailors who “were about to 
be sold into slavery.” Three years 
later, he served his Queen and his 
conscience by kidnapping a British 
Negro sailor, Charles H. Thomas, 
who had, obviously under duress, 
signed a contract indenturing him- 
self to a Galvestonian for a period 
of sixty years. The consul smuggled 
the lad aboard a Yankee ship, and 
he no doubt got safely to Boston.” 

Four Negro sailors from Boston 
failed to fare so well. Their sad 
story is graphically told in the sen- 
tence pronounced upon one of their 
number by the judge of the district 
court that met in Galveston in Janu- 
ary, 1852: 

ANTHONY [sic] HAYS: You, a 
free person of color, have been tried 
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by a jury of your own choice, and 
found guilty of the charge of having 
aided, assisted, concealed se- 
creted, on board of the brig “Billow,’ 
bound hence for the port of Boston, 
a runaway slave named Frank, the 
property of George H. Delesdernier, 
with the intent to prevent the return 
of said slave to his owner. 


The charge of which you have been 
convicted is the highest, offense that 
can be committed against the insti- 
tution of slavery, as it exists by the 
laws of Texas. 


You, a free person of color, resi- 
dent in the city of Boston, inacapable 
of becoming a citizen of the State, 
and prohibited by the laws of Tex- 
as from placing your foot upon her 
soil, have had the hardihood to come 
in our midst and attempt to rob 
one of our citizens of his property, 
with a full knowledge of the con- 
sequences if detected, and as the 
evidence shows and this, too, in 
furtherance of the views and wishes, 
if not instructions, of your abolition 
Friend of Boston, who seems to have 
been similarly engaged on former 
occasions. 


It is to be regretted that 
principal does not occupy your po- 
sition on the present occasion. The 
moral effects of this judicial pro- 
ceeding would be much more potent 
if such were the case. 


your 


Your color, which placed you be- 
low the white man ordinarily, on this 
occasion has secured you not only 
a fair and impartial trial, in which 
you were defended by able counsel,” 
but a much more lenient penalty than 
would have been imposed on a white 
man guilty of the same offense. 

It is true that you love your lib- 
erty; but, if not colored, death would 
be the penalty of the law. 

The sentence of the law is that 
you pay a fine of $850 and the cost 
of prosecution within five days, in 
default of which you are to be sold 
as 4 slave for life to the highest 
bidder, by the sheriff, after giving 
ten days’ notice of the time and place 
of sale.” 

On January 26, the four were sold 
into slavery,** but it is probable that 
all four were subsequently purchased 
by agents of their abolitionist friends 


and returned to Massachusetts and 
freedom. 

The study of the free Negro is a 
frustrating one, for, with notable ex- 
ceptions, like that of the free Negro 
barber in Natchez, Mississippi, whose 
diary recently published, the 
free Negro was historically inarticu- 
late. He left few records of a re- 
vealing personal nature. In Texas, 
at least, we always see him from 
the outside, mostly in formal, legal 
situations. The historian, however, 
must deal with what he can find, 
and his work, no matter how irksome 
and exacting, is its own reward, 


was 
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are believed to be unworthy to com- 
pete with all other individuals for the 
fullest enjoyment of life in the most 
favorable areas of our land. Based on 
color of skin alone, the most quali- 
fied Negro who seeks complete so- 
cial equality must be considered, even 
by brainwashed Negroes as well as 
others generally, as an “upstart” or 
“trouble-maker.” 


The magic lamp of education must 
lift the Negro and save America. It 
must expose the miseducation which 
has given one group a false sense of 
strength and security, while giving 
the Negro attitudes of frustration and 
antegonism, All Americans must be- 
lieve in the basic equality of each 
citizen. Difference in levels of ad- 
vancement by groups of individuals 
must be recognized, studied, and de- 
fects of environmental influences cor- 
rected. The Negro must understand 
why he is not achieving at the level 
of others, because of past and present 
unfavorable environmental  influ- 
ences, He must understand also, how- 
ever, that it is within his power to 
change conditions of environment 
through education. He needs the Ne- 
gro history point of view, to gain the 
confidence thet he can learn what 
needs to be learned, and to get an 
adequate understanding of the good 
way of life for which he must be de- 
termined to give years of faithful 
study. In this pursuit, ali other Amer- 
icans who seek the maximum strength 
of our country will lend the Negro a 
helping hand. It will doubtless be to 
the advantage of all Americans to 
understand the implications of Negro 
History in this world of more numer- 
ous emergent darker races. The Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History is largely responsible for 
shaping this Negro History attitude. 


Before the time of Carter G. Wood- 
son and the Association, there were 
great Negro leaders like Frederick 
Dogulass and Booker T. Washington; 
but also there were far too many so- 
called Negro leaders who were inter- 
ested mainly in personal gain. The 
masses of Negrocs had been man- 
euvered out of their newly won rights 


by 1876. In return for crumbs from 
the political table, unscrupulous Ne- 
gro leaders assisted in the brain-wash- 
ing of Negro masses, Over fifty years 
passed after 1876 before the Negro 
History attitude began to spread. 


A few years after the founding of 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History, colleges began 
offering courses in Negro history. 
Teachers who studied these courses 
gave new insights and ambition to 
Negro students. By 1926, with the ini- 
tiation of the celebration of Negro 
History Week, interest in Negro his- 
tory was spreading over the country. 
Negro history clubs were formed. In- 
dividuals began reading Negro his- 
tory books and magazines. As the 
years passed, authors began using 
themes from Negro life, a subject area 
formerly taboo. Even in court argu- 
ments, lawyers cited materials from 
Negro history. A new day had ar- 
rived, Negro history had gained at 
least some recognition. 


It is not surprising, that one by 
one the old-style false Negro leaders 
were repudiated with the spread of 
ihe Negro history movement. A new 
type of leadership arose which for 
the most part is influenced by the 
Negro history point of view. In gen- 
eral, this new Negro leadership has a 
genuine interest in the advancement 
of the Negro and in the progress of 
America. If it were not for the under- 
mining activities of the forces of re- 
action, the Negro and America could 
meke most rapid progress under this 
new leadership. 

Recause of the ctrenrth of forces 
seeking to block sdvancement of the 
Negro, it is necessary to speed the 
spreading of the Negro history point 
of view among the masses of Negroes. 
It is not enough for the leaders to 
have this point of view, while masses 
of Negroes do not fully understand 
it. Leaders must convince the masses 
of the hard work and years of study 
that are required to gain the better 
life. They must use the magic lamp 
of education and they must rub it 
with the motivation that is furnished 
by the Negro history point of view. 

It is the purpose of Negro History 
Week and Negro History Clubs to de- 
velop the Negro history point of view: 
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the belief in the basic equality of 
individuals, in the need to understand 
the nature of environmental influ- 
ences, and in the determination of the 
Negro to leern what is necessary to 
qualify for full social acceptance. 
It is the duty of every teacher and 
leader of Negroes to support the As- 
sociation by securing memberships, 
subscriptions to its magazines, and 
sales of its books. It is their duty, 
also, to spread the message during 
Negro History Week, and to organize 
and work with Negro History Clubs 
throughout the year. 


The Negro history movement is a 
missionary activity in which dedi- 
cated people interested in human ad- 
vancement can be of great service. 
They must not be like those who write 
the Association asking that “all about 
Negro history” be sent by return 
mail. They must be those who under- 
stand that billions of words tell the 
life and history of the Negro. Each 
such dedicated person will begin 
helping to sponsor this systematic 
search for knowledge in his own com- 
munity. 


The World Will Last 
By J. W. Haywoon, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 

The world will last... . 

What though the atomic blast 

Should stay our cultures for some 
while? 

Above the explosive cloud that taunts 
the sun 

And fries the earth in hateful heat, 

God wears his smile. 
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Everyone would like to have a magic lamp, which 
would help him secure his every wish. Everything that 
he would want is related to personal happiness, which in 
turn is the product of the greater satisfactions that come 
from more desirable food, clothes, shelter, friends, gov- 
ernment, recreation, and the like. It is possible to have 
such a lamp. The magic lamp of our time is education, 
which makes possible the satisfaction of the more im- 
portant wants, the more complete adjustment to the bet- 
ter life, the finding of a fuller and lasting personal hap- 
piness. 

When we speak of the magic lamp of education, we 
must look beyond mere communication with words and 
numbers, to the enlightenment to be gained from the 
grand trilogy of knowledge: i.e., philosophy, science and 
history. These three branches of knowledge exis* both 
as highly specialized fields of education, and as motivat- 
ing forces related to our daily living. While each has a 
separate identity, they cannot be logically separated. 
Philosophy reasons with the materials of history, science 
establishes the hypotheses of philosophy, and history 
preserves the whole cultural heritage with which philoso- 
phy must begin again to shape human advancement. 

If the pieces of history do not fit properly, philosoph- 
ical conelusions will give false leads to science. This is 
true whether it concerns a falsely reported medical case- 
history which results in scientific error, or slanted his- 
torical writing which causes social imbalance. Carter G. 
Woodson saw the need to more accurately fit pieces of 
history. 

Those who are ignorant of the significance and pur- 
poses of history will fail to understand the greatness of 
Carter G. Woodson and the importance of the work of 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, which he founded in 1915. Woodson, a scholar of 
great ability, sacrificed personal gain to devote his life 
to historical research. That he chose to specialize in the 
area of Negro History was not surprising, since here was 
a field of knowledge which was almost totally neglected. 
There were histories of English, French, German, and oth- 
er peoples and literatures. All were considered impor- 
tant to the understanding of the elements of greatness of 
America. Woodson recognized the need for the under- 
standing of the Negro and of the nature of his contribu- 
tions to America. He could not accept the idea that it 
was not necessary to study Negro history: since so-called 
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American History did justice to all racial elements except 
the Negro. 

For over forty years, the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History has sought to fit into the story 
of civilization the pieces of Negro Life. It has published 
magazines and books. It has sponsored the observance of 
Negro History Week and Proud American Day. It has 
organized study clubs and has encouraged research proj- 
ects. By doing all this, the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History has done much to change the 
course of thinking in America. 

Thinking about race in this country usually revolves 
about one of two beliefs. Either the Negro is considered 
inherently inferior, or his lower status is related to ef- 
fects of unfavorable environmental influences. If it can 
be proved that the Negro is inferior by nature, he can be 
used as a pawn in a way of life that benefits vested in- 
terests. If, on the other hand, both science and history 
can demonstrate the basic equality of the Negro, it will 
be necessary to engage in the difficult and expensive pro- 
gram related to the discovery and elimination of degrad- 
ing environmental influences. Whatever the cost, how- 
ever, whether expressed in terms of loss of special privi- 
lege, or in terms of additional tax dollars, future progress 
in America must rest on beliefs related to historical truth 
and valid scientific evidence. 

Selfish gain is the motive for denying equal rights 
to people who are less advanced at current levels of civi- 
lization. The “haves” seek to keep whatever advantage 
they hold over the “have-nots.” It is easy for a compla- 
cent society to believe in the inferiority of the Negro 
because he has no history. This is a convenient belief 
and it does not disturb the status quo. Why disturb the 
social balance? The inferior Negro serves a useful ser- 
vile purpose. The leaders of those seeking special privi- 
lege plan instruction of the masses to strengthen the exist- 
ing social order. Maybe the Negro has a history, but it 
will not be taught in its true light to children in the 
schools. In general, the Nergo has been omitted from 
American history, or he has been fitted into the scene 
in such a way as to strengthen beliefs in his inherent 
inferiority. 

It is obvious in America that the indoctrination of 
the masses concerning the Negro has been carefully plan- 
ned. Individual Negroes, whatever their qualifications, 
(Continued on page 71) 
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